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BISHOP JEWEL’S LIBRARY. 


UnpER this heading in ‘ N. & Q.’ (1 8. ii. 54) 
the subjoined query was (so far back as 
1850) inserted :—- 

“What became of Bishop Jewell’s [sic] library ? 
Cassan mentions (‘ Lives of Bishops of Salisbury,’ 
vol. ii. p. 55) that 

“© He had collected an excellent library of hooks 
of all sorts, not excepting the most impertinent 
of the Popish authors, and here it was that he 
_ the greatest and the best part of his time,’ 


c. 

“Bishop Jewell died Sept. 22, 1571. 

“In the Account Books of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, I find the following items :-— 

“Sap. 1572. Solut. D" Prasidi 
Sarisbur. pro libris per billam, iij'' xvi*. 

“¢ Solut. pro libris D™ episcopi Sar., cli. 

“*a.p. 1574. Solut. per Dom. Presidem pro 
libris M" Jewell, xx'.’ 

“‘ Whether these books were a portion only, or 
the whole of the library of Bishop Jewell, I am 
unable to discover; nor am IT aware at present 
whether Bishop Jewell’s autograph is in any of the 
books of Magdalen College Library. The presi- 
dent was Lawrence Humphrey, author of a Life 
of Jewell. MAGDALENENSIS.”” 


equitanti 
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This query has never, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, been answered, and even if it has been 
replied to, this note will probably throw 
new light upon an alluring matter. “ Ha- 
bent sua fata libelli,”’ and honest research 
into their oftentimes strange lot is its own 
reward. It has been so recently with me 
in the case of Bishop Bury’s library; it is 
equally so in the present instance, and what 
suecess I have achieved herein is mainly 
due to Mr. H. A. Wilson of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, whose illuminating comment on the 
now ancient query of MAGDALENENSIS has 
been only too long delayed. 


_ ‘There are [he writes under date 22 Noy., 1913] 
in our College Library about a dozen volumes 
which were evidently in the possession of Bishop 
Jewel. Two have presentation inscriptions by 
their authors—one is a work by Bullinger, the 
other by Peter Martyr. The others bear a book- 
stamp with the inscription: ‘Johan. Jewel. 
Episcop. Sarisb. 1571.’ I do not know of any 
volume which contains his autograph signature. 
There is a list of these books in Dr. W. D. Macray’s 
‘ Register of St. Mary Magdalen College’ (New 
Series), vol. ii. pp. 43-4. The note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
which you mention was no doubt written by Dr. 
J. R. Bloxam, the author of the original series 
of the ‘ Register,’ whose work Dr. Macray has 
carried on. 

“IT noticed that there was a rather serious 
discrepancy between the two authorities on the 
point of the sum paid for the books in 1572; 
* Magdalenensis’ gives it as 1001.; Dr. Macray 
says 51. My own recollection was in favour of 
the figure given by ‘ Magdalenensis,’ but Dr. 
Macray so seldom makes a mistake that I thought 
it well to get sight of the account and verify the 
reference. There is no doubt at all that ‘ Magda- 
enensis’ is right. 1001. was paid in 1572, and a 
further sum, in 1574, of 201. was paid to the Presi- 
dent, who had no doubt advanced it, and claimed 
repayment. I cannot account for Dr. Macray’s 
slip—he may have read ‘C*’ for ‘Cl,’ orhe may 
just possibly have thought that the ‘ C’ had been 
corrected into ‘ V ’—there is an odd stroke which 
might give this impression ; but the addition of 
the items of the account shows that the sum must 
be 1002. 

‘©1201. would in 1572 buy a very considerable 
number of books, even allowing for the fact that 
Jewel’s books would be bound copies, whereas 
most of the prices recorded are probably for books 
in unbound sheets. But I doubt if it would have 
sufficed to buy Jewel’s whole library. 

““ Having the accounts for several years before 
me, it occurred to me that the charges for chaining 
books would give some indication of the number 
of volumes coming into the Library in 1572-4, and 
I_ have tried the experiment of examining these. 
For some years before 1572 few books were 
apparently given or purchased, and the total 
charge for chains and chaining is about 2s. 6d. 
In one year there is a note of two chains for a 
particular work (in two volumes), but no charge 
is entered for them. In 1572 there is a charge for 
chains ‘ per billam ’ (i.e., according to a detailed 
account rendered, not at so much a dozen) of 
63s. 1d. ; in 1573 three dozen chains are provided 
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at a cost of 30s.; and in 1574 six dozen at a cost 
of 60s. The rate apparently was 10s. per dozen, 
therefore the charge ‘ per billam ’ in 1572 probably 
does not cover more than seven dozen chains at 
the outside. It may mean less, if the charge for 
putting on the chains is lumped in with that for 
the chains themselves ; but this is not very likely, 
as in other years the chains are apparently sup- 
plied by one person and put on the books by 
another. In 1572, however, there is no charge 
for the chaining of books. In 1573 the chaining 
cost 6s. 8d.; in 1574, 1ls.; from the last entry it 
appears that the work was paid for at the rate of 
1s. for each dozen volumes, or each dozen chains 3 
it would come to much the same, as few books, if 
any, would have two chains. 

“Thus the chains supplied were (at the outside) 
84 in 1572, 60 in 1573, and 72 in 1574. The chains 
put upon books were (probably) 80 in 15738, and 
132 in 1574. The two totals are very nearly 
equal; and the result seems to show that the 
volumes chained at the time when Jewel’s books 
were coming in did not exceed 220. Probably 
these were not all Jewel’s books; for there is 
evidence of a few purchases in the course of the 
three years from other sources, and the account 
for 1572 shows a charge for carriage of books, 
apparently the gift or bequest of some one of the 
name of Spenser. There is no charge for the 
purchase of these ; but the sum paid for carriage 
suggests that they were either considerable in 
number or had a long way to come. 

‘*There are no charges for the carriage of 
Jewel’s books—the charges for carriage (apart 
from that already mentioned) during the three 
years are very small. I infer that the vendors of 
Jewel’s books undertook to deliver them at the 
College, and that the payment of 1201. covered 
both cost and carriage, so far as the College was 
concerned. Thus the actual price of the books 
would be less than 120/.; though not much less. 
It seems to me likely that Humfrey’s journey 
to Salisbury about the books was due to the desire 
of purchasing selected books. If the College 
had wanted to purchase Jewel’s library en bloc, 
some less dignified person could have done all 
that would be needed in the way of making a list 
or counting the volumes, so that they might be 
checked on arrival at Oxford. For a selection 
special knowledge would be needed ; and Hum- 
frey was probably the most capable person 
available for this skilled work. If the College 
purchased only selected volumes, the average 
price per voluine would be higher than if it pur- 
chased the whole; and a sum which might have 
bought four or five hundred volumes of mixed 
quality might not have purchased more than a 
small part of Jewel’s whole collection, if that small 
part was specially chosen. 

‘** On the whole, it seems to me that the evidence 
of the accounts, such as it is, favours the supposi- 
tion that we bought only a part of Jewel’s library ; 
possibly only a hundred volumes, or even fewer. 
But I should say that it is quite certain that the 
purchase included many volumes besides those 
which can now be identified as part of Jewel’s 
collection, and that it is most likely that a good 
many besides those which have his stamp or other 
sign of ownership are still in the library. The 
date on his stamp shows that it was not in use till 
the last year of his life ; and though several of the 
books on which the stamp appears are of earlier 
dates, and were likely in his possession for some 





years before 1571, it may well be that the stamping 
process had not been applied to all or nearly alt 
his books at the time of his death.” 


The ‘list’ referred to is thus given in 
Dr. Macray’s edition (1897) of the ‘ Register 
of St. Mary Magdalen College,’ Oxford. (New 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 43-4) :— 


“©1572. Some of Bishop Jewel’s books were 
bought for the library ; 5/. were paid for them now, 
and 31. 0s. 16d.* to the President for going to 
Salisbury for them, and 201. more were paid in 
1574. Inseveral of these there is found an earlier 
example of an English book-plate in the form of 
a book-stamp than has hitherto been noticed, in 
the adoption of which Jewel had no doubt copied, 
in the very year of his death, the example of some 
of his foreign friends. On the last page of the 
edition of Matthew of Westminster printed in 
1567 is a stamp with this device: within a circle 
a hand holding a flower, the stalk dividing the 
words ‘ Bel Ami’ ; within the lines which describe 
the circle, ‘ Iohan. Iewel. Episcop. Sarisb. 1571.’ 
(On the title-page is the name of a preceding 
owner, which has been scratched through, appa- 
rently ‘Jo. Thamy,’ with ‘ pret. vj‘’ written by 
the same hand.) This is also found both on the 
title and the last leaf of the edition of Pliny’s 
‘ Epistles ’ printed by Froben in 1552, and in the 
following books: ‘ Vet. Test. Gr. Lat.,’ Bas. 
1550; ‘ Nov. Test. Gr. Lat.,’ Bas. 1566; ‘ Biblia 
Gr.,’ Bas. 1545; ‘Jac. Faber, ‘Comment. in 
Evangelia et Epp.,’ 2 vols., 1528, 1515; Theo- 
phylact, ‘Comment. in Evangelia,’ Rom., 1542 ; 
* Haeresologia,’ Bas. 1556. Bullinger’s ‘ Com- 
ment. in Danielem,’ Zurich, 1565, bears this (partly 
mutilated ) autograph inscription on the title-page : 
‘ Ampliss. doctissimoque viro D. Joanni Juello, 
Sarisberien. in Anglia Episcopo  vigilantiss. 
domino meo colendo [ac amico ?] chariss. Hen- 
richus Bullingerus perpetuae amicitiae observan- 
tiaeque ergo D.D.’ Another autograph is that of 
Peter Martyr on the title-page of his ‘ Defensio 
Doctrinae de Euch. Sacr.,’ 1559: ‘ Amico suo et 
hospiti charissimo D. Jo. Juello, Aug....Petrus 
Martyr D.D.’ These are all the books which I 
have met with bearing distinct marks of Jewel’s 
ownership, but it is evident from the price paid 
that there must be, or must have been, more in 
the Library.” 

Mr. Wilson’s painstaking and exhaustive 
reply to the query of MaGDALENENSIS: 
would assuredly have more than satisfied’ 
that laudably inquisitive individual (as it 
does me), while his courteous correction of 
Dr. Macray’s misreadings is valuable in the 
interests of accuracy. The errors, however, 
though a quite “ serious discrepancy between 





* This is a second “ discrepancy ” to which IT 
later called Mr. Wilson’s attention. ‘“‘I have 
very little doubt,” he wrote, “that the sum 
paid to Humfrey [for his journey to Salisbury] 
was 31. 16s. Od., as MAGDALENENSIS gives it ; 
it was one sum ‘ per billam’ (no doubt according 
to Humfrey’s note of his travelling expenses) ; 
and this excludes the chance that 3l. might appear 
in one place in the account and 16d. in another.” 
It is curious (and a pity) that two such errors should. 
occur in one sentence. 
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the two authorities,” in no wise impair the 
value of the list supplied by the Doctor of all 
that is known of Jewel’s “ excellent library 
of books.’’ The minor differences in name- 
spelling—Jewell and Jewel, Humphrey and 
Humfrey—though noticeable, are immaterial. 
J. B. McGovern. 


(T'o be continued.) 





GRETNA GREEN RECORDS. 
(See 10 S. ii. 386.) 


HaAvinG recently had occasion to examine 
certain of the records of the Gretna Green 
irregular marriages, and being indebted to 
your columns of some years ago for the 
information which gave me the clue to their 
whereabouts, it occurs to me that a brief 
note showing their present ownership might 
possibly be welcome to such of your readers 
as may have to undertake a similar quest. 

Those papers which your previous corre- 
spondent gave as being with Mr. Simon 
Lang of Felling are now the property of 
Mr. W. H. Ord, solicitor, 9, Swinburne 
Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. This_ gentle- 
man is undertaking an Index, which will, 
when completed, be of the utmost value to 
future searchers. Before a personal ex- 
amination is undertaken, Mr. Ord should be 
written to for an appointment; he will, 
however, on payment of a fee, himself make 
the search. The Registers, which are those 
of ‘‘ Priest” Laing, are fairly well kept in 
aseries of small volumes. Only a few isolated 
marriages approach the extreme date of 
1783 given in your earlier volume, and 
the bulk are much later. It was by “‘ Priest ”’ 
Laing that the famous Lord Erskine’s 
marriage was performed. 

Almost contemporary with this series are 
the papers of Robert Elliott, which, though 
not mentioned at all in your previous volume, 
are of the greatest importance. On the 
strength of having married the grand- 
daughter of Paisley, the original “ priest,” 
Elliott claimed to be the only genuine 
officiator, looking upon his rival, David 
Laing, with contempt. In his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
which are in the British Museum, he claims 
during the period of his “‘ ministry ” (1811- 
1839) to have married 7,744 persons. His 
papers, which are loose, are now with Mrs. 
Pearson, 51, St. Nicholas’ Street, Carlisle, 
who will allow of inspection for a fee or 
will search herself. These papers include a 
few much earlier records of ‘ Priest” 
Paisley, but the bulk of the collection begins 
in 1811. Besides the notes of marriages, 
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there are a few such papers as promissory 
notes and letters, mostly from wedded 
clients explaining their inability to pay their 
marriage fees. As Elliott puts it in his 
‘ Memoirs * :— 

** Although I sometimes got handsomely paid 
by people of high rank, it was generally by bills 
which, when they became due, were dishonoured.”’ 

The series mentioned in your former note 
as in the hands of Mrs. Armstrong of Dor- 
nock has now passed to her son, Mr. John 
Linton Armstrong of Mount View, East- 
field Road, Dumfries, the grandson of the 
second wife of Mr. John Linton, “ priest ” 
at Gretna Hall from 1825 to 1851. The 
original certificates and the Marriage Regis- 
ter 1825-54 (continued by his successor) 
were put up at Sotheby’s in 1912, and bought 
for 4201.; but Mr. Armstrong has a small 
book, very carefully kept—probably that 
in which the “priest’’ first entered his 
records, before copying them into the larger 
book. This small book contains about 600 
marriages, and embraces from 1825 to 1840. 
It includes a note of the famous runaway 
marriage of 1836 between Prince Charles. 
Bourbon of Naples and Miss Smyth of 
Waterford ; many of your readers will be 
aware that this wedding, which nearly led 
to diplomatic complications, was afterwards 
re-celebrated in London and Rome. An- 
other marriage in Mr. Linton’s Register was 
in the following year, between the Duke of 
Sforza-Cesarini and Miss Shirley of Chartley,. 
Staffs. Indeed, the advantages of Gretna 
would appear to have been well known on 
the Continent, for with Mrs. Pearson I noted 
an entry of 1820, and with Mr. Ord another 
of 1817, where the respective bridegrooms 
hailed from ‘“‘ Strasburg in the Netherlands ” 
and ‘“‘Ghent in French Flanders.” Mr. 
Armstrong possesses a fine oil painting of 
his grandfather, the “priest.” I ought to 
say that this gentleman treated me with the 
greatest kindness, and was at considerable 
pains to assist me in the objects of my 
inquiry. 

Your previous note mentioned still an- 
other series (1843-65) in the custody of 
Messrs. Wright, Brown & Strong, solicitors, 
Carlisle. ‘To these papers there is an Index, 
though not in alphabetical order, and this 
the firm is glad to search on payment of a 
small fee. Messrs. Wright & Co. also have 
a list showing the present ownership 
of various smaller collections of Gretna 
papers, such as those at present with the 
Annan Bank. 

Considering the numbers of Gretna mar- 
riages—TI have a reference in 1822 to a 
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“‘priest’s”” boast of having turned off 162 
“couple” (he speaks of them as a species 
of game !) in a comparatively short period 
—and their genealogical importance, the 
general ignorance of the present ownership 
of the papers seems remarkable. 

I hope some day to see in the columns of 
*‘N. & Q. anote as to the records—if any 
there be—of Lamberton Toll Bar, the Scot- 
tish terminus on the East Coast route to 
matrimony. BrADSTOW. 





WEBSTER; 
A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(See ante, p. 382.) 


Ir may be thought that the occurrence in 
*A Cure for a Cuckold’ of some half-dozen 
unusual words also found in Heywood is but 
slender evidence in support of Webster’s 
authorship, but when viewed in the light of 
the frequent use of Heywoodian words in 
‘ Appius and Virginia,’ it seems to me a fact 
of considerable significance. That the in- 
fluence of Heywood’s vocabulary is less 
evident than in ‘ Appius and Virginia’ is 
precisely what one would expect if the 
generally received opinion, that ‘ A Cure for a 
Cuckold’ followed ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ 
and preceded the Roman play, is correct. 

A surer indication of Webster’s hand in 
‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ is the constant 
appearance of certain words that are also 
of frequent occurrence in his acknowledged 
plays. 

Most writers have a particular affection 
for certain words, and reveal themselves by 
their constant use of them. One of Web- 
ster’s favourite words is noble. It occurs 
{approximately) seventeen times in ‘The 
White Devil,’ twenty-four times in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ twenty-seven times in 
‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ and no fewer 
than sixty-six times in ‘Appius and 
Virginia.’ The extraordinary frequency 
of the adjective in this last play is 
largely accounted for by its lavish use asa 
formal mode of address, no doubt deemed 
appropriate in a Roman play: ‘noble 
lord,” “noble Icilius,’ ‘‘ noble Virginius,”’ 
&c.; and if such examples are excluded, the 
figures are fairly even. It occurs twenty 
times also in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold.” If the 
frequent use of the word is of itself con- 
sidered to be of trivial value as an argument 
in favour of Webster’s authorship, some 
parallel uses may be noted :— 


(a) May you enjoy all your noble wishes. 
Tit. i. (Hazlitt, iv. 49). 








Compare :— 
Pursue your noble wishes. 
*W. D.,’ I. ii. (ii. 15). 
While we two haste to our noble wishes. 
*D. L. ¢.,’ I. ii. (iii. 27). 
(b) ....herein you most nobly expressed. 
IIT. i. (iv. 45). 
Compare :— 
Now you express yourself most nobly. 
*“D.L. C., Fo ik. (it. 20). 
(c) You all speak nobly. 
I. ii. (iv. 19). 
Compare :— 
Why, you speak nobly. 
*‘D. L. C.,’ II. i. (iii. 38). 
(d) ....my guest is a noble fellow. 
V.i. (iv. 90). 
Compare :— 
Like a hangman.... Not like a noble fellow. 
‘W. D.,’ V. ii. (ii. 138). 
’Tis a noble old fellow. 
‘D. M.,’ V. i. (ii. 255). 
A most noble fellow ! 
: ‘D.L. C.,’ III. iii. (iii. 72). 
Strange is another of Webster’s pet words : 
sixteen times in ‘The White Devil,’ seven 
times in ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ twenty- 
six times in ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ ten 
times in ‘Appius and Virginia.” In ‘A 
Cure for a Cuckold’ it occurs sixteen times. 
The following examples may be noted. Used 
as an exclamation :— 


And kill that friend ? strange! 
IIT. i. (iv. 46). 
Strange ! this expresses 
That you did love me. 
V. i. (iv. 73). 
Strange ! you deliver riddles. 
V. i. (iv. 87). 
Compare :— 


Frost i’ th’ dog-days! Strange! 
‘W. D.,’ III. ii. (ii. 212). 


What ’s here? O strange! 
‘D. L. C.,’ IV. i. (iii. 76). 


Strange, unheard of ! 
‘D. L. C.,’ IV. ii. (iii. 101). 
In one instance, the same exclamation is 
met with the same reply :— 
Lessingham. Most strange ! 
Clare. ’Tis true. 
Francisco. Most strange ! 
Zanche. Most true. ‘W. D.,’ V. i. (ii. 122). 
Compare also Lessingham’s comment on 
reading Clare’s letter commanding him to 
‘** kill for her sake the friend that loves him 
dearest ”’ :— 
And what might. that one be? ’tis a strange 
difficulty. I. i. (iv. 13). 
with Contarino’s comment on_ reading 
Jolenta’s letter :— 


*Tis a strange injunction, what should be_ the 
business ? *D.L.C.,” I. i. (iii. 17). 


IV. ii. (iv. 70) . 
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Of words less habitually used in daily 
intercourse, distract and distraction are 
noticeably frequent in Webster: twice in 
‘The White Devil,’ five times in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ three times in ‘The 
Devil’s Law Case,’ four times in ‘ Appius and 
Virginia.” In ‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ the 
noun occurs three times—once in conjunction 
with ‘‘ strange,’ as several times in. Web- 
ster’s acknowledged plays :— 

-..-your departure hence 
Will breed a strange distraction in your friends. 
I. ii. (iv. 23). 
Compare :— 

He ’s fallen into a strange distraction. 

‘W. D.,’ V. i. (ii. 114). 

What accident hath brought unto the prince 

This strange distraction ? 

‘D. M.,’ V. ii. (ii. 259). 
See, gentlemen, what strange distraction 
Your falling off from duty hath begot 
In this most noble soldier. 
‘A. and V.,’ II. ii. (iii. 154). 

Other words conspicuous in Webster’s 
vocabulary, e.g., fatal, fury, beastly, unmanly, 
equivocate, are also to be found in ‘ A Cure 
for a Cuckold.’ H. Ducpare SyKEs. 


( To be continued.) 





THomas J. Barrart.—Born in 1841, the 
author of ‘The Annals of Hampstead,’ who 
died on Sunday, 26 April, rendered such 
invaluable services, both as an antiquary- 
collector and lavish supporter of all efforts 
to preserve the historical interests and rural 
ainenities of Hampstead, that a record of 
him should appear in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

For nearly all his life a resident on or 
near Hampstead Heath, he has been rightly 
described as the finest type of the local 
patriot. The history of ‘his village ” 
always appealed to him, and from an early 
age he assiduously collected all that related 
to the most charming of London suburbs. 
This vast gathering, named after his residence 
the Bell Moor Collection, includes many 
of the finest works of Constable, Collins, 
Linnell, Morland, and others: and_ al- 
though it is possible this valuable result of 
many years’ search will not be dispersed, 
it is pleasant to know that a fully annotated 
and descriptive catalogue was prepared by 
Mr. E, E. Newton and privately printed. 

Of Mr. Barratt’s greatest undertaking, 
‘'The Annals of Hampstead,’ much could be 
said, It is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the history of a London suburb 
produced in recent years, and obviously only 





authors of Mr. Barratt’s position and enthusi- 
asm could be responsible for such an under- 
taking. As its special distinction is its 
wealth of illustration, it is likely to remain 
for many years unexcelled in the class of 
topographical literature to which it belongs. 
The ultimate destination of Mr. Barratt’s 
library and many objects of national interest 
we may learn shortly. It is to be hoped that 
the life’s work ofthis excellent local antiquary 
will be preserved as a memorial of the en- 
thusiasm of a worthy Londoner. A. A. 


A LETTER FROM Str Ropert THROCK- 
MORTON, ¢. HEN. VII.—The Court of Requests 
was founded in the reign of Henry VII., 
but very few records remain of its proceed- 
ings. This in itself makes the following 
letter worth preserving. But it becomes 
more so when we remember that this is the 
Robert Throckmorton who was overseer of 
the will of Walter Arden of Park Hall, and 
who also was associated in trust in the pur- 
chase and settlement of Snitterfield on 
Robert Arden of Wilmecote, Shakespeare's 
grandfather. 

My duty of Recommendation made, pleaseth 
you to knowe that wherein by the King’s order 
under his privy seal to William Greville, Sergeant 
atte Lawe, ond me Sir Robert Throkmorton, 
Knight, directed, commanding us by the same to 
examine the articles and bill of complaint to the 
King’s grace on behalf of John Cooke of Blockley 
versus William Child of the same, and to testitie 
to his Honourable Councell the truth by examin- 
acion found therein, by which Privy Seal I the 
said Sir Robert Throkmorton, in the absence of 
the said William Greville, at Blockley in co. 
Worcester, the Monday next after the feast of 
St. Hilary. the 23rd year of the King our Soverayn 
Lord,* by appointment of the said William Gre- 
ville, examined the said William Child and John 
Cooke. On the part and behalf of the said 
Cooke he brought before me the persons as wit- 
nesses, as hereinafter it appereth, which afore me 
testified and deposed as hereafter ensueth. 

Thomas —— of Blockley, co. Worcester, hus- 
bandman, a man of good substance. [He refers to 
John Greville, Knight, and his deed concerning the 
property.] HKichard White of Blockley. [Several 
other witnesses. At the end:] Memorandum, the 
King’s Almester gave to Sir Robert Throk- 
morton, Knight, time until he had leisure to take 
their examinations. 

Sir Robert Throckmorton was summoned. 
to be knighted in 10 Henry VII., but Dug- 
dale does not find the title attributed to him 
till 17 Henry VII. This letter must have 
been written some time before Sir Robert 
started for the Holy Land, whence he never 
returned. It is preserved among the un- 
calendared papers of the Court of Requesis, 
Various, 383. C. C. SToPEs. 





* This must have been written in January, 1507/8 
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MatTTHEW SHORTING (SHORTYNG), D.D., 
head master of Merchant Taylors’ School (son 
of Thomas Shorting of Gayton in Norfolk, 
farmer, d. 1668), was admitted as a sizar to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, on 17 June, 1661, 
and attached to John Wentworth of West- 
morland, who was admitted a fellow com- 
moner on the same day. He graduated 
B.A. in 1664, and M.A. in 1669, and about 
the midsummer of 1672 proceeded to King’s 
College as one of the conducts or chaplains, 
and remained in that office till Michaelmas, 
1693. He also held the living of Grant- 
chester near Cambridge. On 25 Sept., 1691, 
he was appointed head master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School in succession to Ambrose 
Bonwicke, who had not taken the oath of 
allegiance to King William and Queen Mary, 
and refused to do so. In 1696 he took his 
degree of D.D., and on 18 Oct., 1700, was 
licensed to his mastership by the Bishop of 
london. He died in the April of 1707, and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Mary Ab- 
church on the 19th of that month. 

Dr. Wilson in his ‘ History of Merchant 
Taylors’ School’ briefly says :— 

“ Of the eleven head masters who had suc- 
ceeded Mulcaster, he was the first whose destiny 
it proved to die at his post, in which end of a life 
of generous effort for the benefit of society he 
has been followed with a remarkable uniformity 
by all his successors. While the teachers in 
seminaries of far less importance to Church and 
State have been raised to dignities and honours, 
the masters of Merchant Taylors have been 
suffered to labour for the publick till the hour of 
death, and fall unheeded except by their affec- 
tionate pupils from their place in the school to 
their resting-place in the grave.” 

Dr. Shorting married Anne, sister of Dr. 
Charles Roderick, Provost of King’s College, 
but by her left no family. 

By his will, dated 28 March, and proved in 
P.P.C., 3 May, 1707, in which he is described 
as “ Doctor of Divinity, and late Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London,”’ he gave 
to King’s College 4001. for purchasing a living 
in perpetual advowson for the chaplains of 
that College, and in accordance with his 
bequest the Rectory of Hemingby in Lincoln- 
shire was bought in 1731. He also bequeathed 
201. and a ring of 40s. to Dr. Roderick for 
his trouble about the above bequest, and 
further directed that after the death of his 
widow the remainder of his property should 
pass to John Byng, only son ot John Byng 
of Chesterton in Cambridgeshire. 

Anne Shorting died 26 Aug., 1730, and 
was buried in one of the vestries of King’s 
College Chapel, near the place of Provost 
{harles Roderick, her brother. 





Frances married by licence from the Faculty 
Office, granted 29 Oct., 1688, John Byng 
above mentioned. 

There are two manuscript letters of Dr. 
Shortyng’s in King’s College Library, written 
in 1702, in which he spells his name with a y. 
Wilson observes that the Doctor’s signatures 
to the school probations exhibit a variation 
in the spelling of his name; he appears & 
short time before his decease to have changed 
i into y without removing the dot over the 
former letter. 

Information as to the descendants of John 
and Frances Byng is asked for. 

Ernest H. H. SHORTING. 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


THe Last or THE War Bow. (See 105. 
i, 225, 278, 437, 497.)—A much more recent 
example of the use of bows and arrows in 
war—-and one, indeed, absolutely ‘up to 
date ’’—can now be given. In The Illus- 
trated London News for 16 April appeared a 
picture of the Mexican General Villa's 
troops attacking at Torreon, this being 
labelled ‘ Bows and Arrows and Rifles,’ and 
many of Villa’s men being shown using the 
older weapon. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF THE Kitt.—An 
extremely interesting glimpse of the per- 
sistence of kilt-wearing, which I do not 
think has been printed before, appears in 
a memorial which Col. Alexander MacDonel! 
of Glengarry, commanding the 2nd Inverness- 
shire Local Militia, wrote to Lord Liverpool 
on 13 July, 1809. MacDonell is usually 
regarded as the Jast genuine specimen of a 
Highland chief, which justifies Scott's in- 
stinct in painting his portrait as Fergus 
Maclvor in ‘ Waverley.’ 

MacDonell, whose memorial is preserved 
at the Public Record Office (H.O. 50, 209), 
wanted, and ultimately got, the kilt adopted 
as the uniform of his corps. In urging its 
claims he wrote :— 

“That the Corps is composed of a body of 
real Highlanders, unmixed, in every respect. 

“That the greater part of them have worn no 
other than the Highland dress since their infancy : 
and that, tho’ a Loyal Spirit and Inclination is 
congenial to them, yet it must be allowed that 
the dress had some attraction in bringing them 
into the Volunteer Establishment [of 1798], and 
from that Establishment they transferred their 
services into the new Local Militia [in 1808], with 
the expectation that they should be indulged in 
the native dress. 

“That being obliged to put on breeches is very 
unwelcome, and to them in many respects incon- 
venient.”’ 


When the Hon. Archibald Campbe'l 


His sister | Fraser (youngest son of the notorious Lord 
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Lovat), commanding the Ist Invernessshire 
Local Militia, heard that the 2nd Battalion 
had been granted the privilege of wearing 
the kilt, he also petitioned Lord Liverpool 
io be allowed to dress his regiment in it, 
*s he had been daily pressed to do so 

~ by a large body of men, the quietest and most 
«orderly that were, perhaps, ever brought together 
dur training.” 

He goes on to say in his bombastic style 
({H.O. 50, 209) :— 

“Your memorialist begs pardon, and blushes 
at being called to mention aught as to what may 
seem to point to himself, because it is well known 
that, in conjunction with Lord Graham in the 
House of Commons, the grace and favour of His 
Majesty and Parliament was solicited and procured 
for the restoration of their garb to Highland men 
as a reward for their loyalty. The Caledonian 
Band at Edinburgh, immediately filled, were the 
first Volunteers in the Empire, and gave rise to 
so many other corps.” 

This claim, it will be noticed, is very 
much in the terms of the famous epitaph 
which Fraser, a queer old man, inscribed in 
his own honour in the church of Kirkhill. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ omits to mention the “ Cale- 
donian Band’; nor does it state that 
Fraser was appointed captain of the Inver- 
ness, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn Militia, 24 Dec., 
1802 (H.O. 50, 59). He was then 66 years 
of age, which makes it difficult to under- 
stand why, ‘‘ being advanced in years,’ as 
Stewart of Garth says (‘ Highlanders,’ ii. 
351), he should have handed over the raising 
of the Fraser Fencibles in 1794 to James 
Fraser of Belladrum. J. M. Burtocna. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Dr. JoHN SAMUEL PHENE of Chelsea, 
who died late in 1911 or early in 1912, aged 
90 years, was known as “The Chelsea 
Hermit.” 

For the following particulars I am in- 
debted to a friend who lived some years in 
Chelsea, and to some undated newspaper 
cuttings which appeared at the time of the 
Doctor's death. It would, I think, be 
interesting if any of your readers could 
supplement or correct them, especially by 
supplying the actual date when Dr. Phené 
died. 

He was, I believe, educated at King’s 
Lynn Grammar School, and in his early 
years travelled in the East, spending then, 
or later, some time at the excavations on 
the site of Troy. From time to time he 
contributed numerous papers on serpent- 
worship to scientific societies and publi- 
cations, and is said to have claimed to 
be the leading authority on the subject. He 
had accumulated a great store of informa- 





tion about certain serpent-shaped mounds 
or hills in Scotland and South Africa, and 
had a very strong idea that he had made 
discoveries of profound importance. 

The Doctor possessed considerable pro- 
perty in Chelsea, and it was chiefly in his 
dealings with this property that his eccen- 
tricity showed tself. 

Some twelve years ago he rebuilt ‘ The 
Six Bells” in King’s Road, and decorated 
the timber front with four figures of Mephis- 
topheles. The ceiling of the shop next door 
was decorated with red and yellow owls. 
For many years the house opposite to the 
one in which he lived in Oakley Street was 
allowed to go to ruin: the front door 
boarded up, the windows broken and dirty. 
Its front was covered with fantastic figures 
and statues supposed to show the Doctor's 
descent from the Pheenicians. The ceilings 
were reported to be very elaborately deco- 
rated. Local gossip was, of course, at no 
loss to account for this state of things. The 
Doctor was said to have lost his bride—a 
very beautiful young lady—on the morning 
fixed for the wedding, and to have resolved 
that henceforth no one should inhabit the 
house. The story has been denied. 

He was buried at Kensworth, near Dun- 
stable. The coffin passed through the 
streets bare and uncovered ; a single bunch 
of flowers, sent by the Countess of Seafield, 
was placed inside. FREDERIC TURNER. 

Frome, Somerset. 


Srr RicHarD WENTWORTH.—Nicolo Tarta- 
lea Brisciano—or Tartaglia, the name by 
which he is better known—mentions in the 
preface of his ‘ Quesiti et Inventioni diverse ’ 
(Venezia, 1546) that a certain idea struck 
him one day in the course of a conversation 
with ‘‘ el nostro honorando compare, messer 
Ricardo Ventuorth, gentil’huomo di nostra 
sacra Maesta.”? This was, no doubt, the 
father of Sir Thomas, the first Baron 
Wentworth. The date and place of the 
meeting are not given. L. L. K. 


Roman CatTHotic FELLOWS OF OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE.—The recent death of 
Monsignor Walter Croke Robinson removes 
the only Fellow of either of these Univer- 
sities who was at the same time a Roman 
Catholic priest. Monsignor Robinson was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church in 
1872, and the University Tests having been 
abolished, he was able to retain his Fellow- 
ship at New College, Oxford, which he con- 
tinued to do till his death. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Soncer Faminy IN RussiA AND AME- 
rica. — The following occurs in several 
Russian genealogical works :— 

** Kn. Oleg (Olaf) Soncef served in the American 


army, and was a member of the Society of the | 
Cincinnati. Of his posterity little is known; | 


his great-grandson, Olaf or Oleg Niclsson, was 
living in 1852, when he was settled in Bjorsater, 
East Gothia.” 

Any information concerning the American 
branch of the Soneef family would be 
welcomed. EDELLEUTE. 

Riga. 


GENERAL FRANCIS COLUMBINE.—Sarah 
Tlizabeth Columbine died here in 1813, at 
the age of 100 years. and is buried in the 
chancel of this church. I am desirous of 
obtaining information as to where her 
relative General Francis Columbine, who 
was Governor of Gibraltar in the eighteenth 
century, was born and died. I understand 
that a family of that name held a prominent 
position in Norwich in the same century, 
one of its members being thrice Mayor of 
Norwich. Artrxur B. Batpwry, Rector. 

Collyweston Rectory, Stamford. 

[Peter Columbine, Mayor of Norwich 1755, and 
his son Francis, Mayor in 1776, appear in Mr. 
Walter Rye’s account of the family in his *‘ Norfolk 
Families’ (Norwich, Goose & Son, 1913). The 
General is not mentioned. ] 


Tiprpoo Sanip’s Stick.—We possess a 
heavy walking-stick of some hard wood, 
boldly carved in spiral so as to have a twisted 
effect. The ferrule is 6} in. long. ‘The head 
of the stick bears a small silver plate with 
the inscription :— 

Tippoo Saib 

Feby , 1792. 
Unfortunately, however, I am ignorant of 
its history, knowing only that it came into 
my grandfather's possession many years ago 
in this town. Are any similar mermentoes 
of this ruler known to exist ? and if so, what 
is their history? MARGARET LAVINGTON. 

Chudleigh House, Bideford. 


Sitvio Priiico’s ‘ Duties or Man. ’—-Is | 


there an English version of ‘The Duties of 
Man ’ (‘ Dei Doveri degli Uomini ’) by Silvio 
Pellico ? 
obtain a copy without great difficulty ? 
FEAL. 


If so, is it searce, or can one! 


| Heranpic.—-Are the following arms 
| genuine, and known to have been borne by 
any person or community at any time 
between the origin of armorial bearings and 
| the carly part of last century in England ? 
| This query has a direct bearing on an anti- 
| quarian question of great difficulty. The 
| arms are these (tinctures unknown): Above 
/an object apparently intended to be a fusil, 
/two annulects; at middle base point a 
| seallop. R. J. WALKER. 

| Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 





BaGnio IN CHanceRy Lane.—I shall be 
very glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
supply me with some details of a Bagnio 
that existed somewhere in Chancery Lane 
at about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century—as to its site, when it was opened, 
&e. Hatton, in his ‘ New View of London,’ 
1708, just mentions it, but without giving 
any particulars; it is also incidentally 
mentioned in The Spectator, No. 332, 
21 March, 1712, thus: ‘‘ Having recourse 
both to the Bagnio in Newgate Street, and 
to that in Chancery Lane....’’ None of the 
standard histories of London mention it. 

ALFRED 8. Foorp. 


OLp Fronrans.—TI shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Beeby, Robert, admitted 7 July, 1765, 
left 1772. (2) Bell, Matthew, admitted 
16 Sept., 1755, left 1762. (3) Belt (Thomas 2), 
Robert, admitted 28 Oct., 1762, left 1763. 
(4) Benson, George, admitted 28 May, 1759, 
left 1764. (5) Best, James, admitted 14 
Sept., 1763, left 1768. (6) Bigland, Edward, 
admitted 15 Nov., 1760, left 1762. (7) 
Bingham, H., admitted 30 April, 1756, left 
1757. (8) Bishop, James, admitted 7 Sept., 
1764, left 1772. (9) Bishop, John, admitted 
7 Sept., 1764, left 1771. (10) Blake, Arthur, 
admitted 12 Sept., 1760, left 1761. (11) 
Blake, Benjamin, admitted 10 Jan., 1757, 
left 1760. (12) Blake, Nicholas, admitted 
9 Sept., 1759, left 1760. R. A. A.-L. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Imperious, and yet forlorn, 
Came through the silence of the trees 
The echo of a golden horn, 
Calling to distances. 








HARMATOPEGOS. 


Can any of your readers tell me in what 
_ burlesque or play the following lines occur ?— 
Whalley’s joined the Jesuits, 
And Wagner’s found a tune. 

A. GwyTHER. 


Windham Club, 
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Hypon’s Batr, Surrry.—The National 
Trust is at present trying to secure funds to 
purchase, for public use and enjoyment, a 
small elevation between these heights and 
Godalming known as Hydon’s Ball, about 
ninety-two acres in extent. There is a local 
rime concerning it, which runs as follows : 

On Hydon’s top there is a cup, 

And in that cup there is a drop ; 
Take up the cup and drink the drop, 
And place the cup on Hydon’s top. 

Is anything known as to the origin of the 
name of this place, or to what the lines 
refer ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


JoHN Warp.—Is anything known about 
this composer of madrigals beyond what is 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’ and the authorities 
mentioned there? Particulars of birth, 
death, and parentage would be welcomed. 

EK. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


Domestic Cookine witH Limre.—In The 
London Literary Gazette (31 Jan., 1835) will 
be found a description of such a demonstra- 
tion at the Adelaide Street Gallery (the 
present premises of Gatti’s Restaurant), 
Strand, W.C. :-— 

“The most novel matter was a lecture by Mr. 
Maughan, on an apparatus for cooking without 
fire. The experiment was shown with a tin box, 
in the centre of which was a drawer, where beef- 
steaks and eggs were deposited. Jn the com- 
partments, above and below, lime was placed, 
and slacked with water. The usual process took 
place, heat was disengaged, and the victuals were 
perfectly dressed, without receiving any peculiar 
flavour or taste from the means employed. It is 
obvious that an invention of this kind may be 
conveniently applied under many domestic cir- 
cumstances, where fire or boiling water could be 
dispensed with; such as heating tea-urns, 
warming beds, &c,, &c., independently of bachelor 
dinnering, without care or trouble. The opera- 
tion took about half-an-hour.” 

Were any lime-cooking stoves  subse- 
quently placed upon the English market ? 

ANDREW DE 'T'ERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


BioGraPuicaL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Henry Clarent, admitted 1719, aged 10. 
(2) Esme Clarke, admitted 1738, aged 10. 
(3) Henry George James Clark, admitted 


1772. (4) Richard Brown Clark, admitted 
1788. (5) Skinner Dyke Clarke, admitted 
1811. (6) George Bertie Clay and William 


Clay, who graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
from St. John’s College in 1823 and 1824 
respectively. G. F. R. B. 














Jorn Pavey entered Winchester College 
in 1535, aged 12, from St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane, London, and was Fellow of New 
College 1543-7, LL.D., and Hostiarius 
of Winchester College. Kirby, who calls 
him Panley (at p. 120), gives precisely the 
same account of the after-career of Thomas 
Pawley, who entered Winchester College 
from London, aged 11, in the preceding 
year. The Bursar of Winchester College 
kindly tells me that John Pauley was pro- 
bably Usher of Winchester College from 
1547/8 to 1549. Thomas Pawley does not 
appear ever to have been Usher. 

Sander, in his list of Doctors of Civil and 
Canon Law who either had died in prison 
or were still in prison or living in exile, 
mentions D. Joannes Pauleus. He was at 
Louvain about 1575 (Knox, ‘ Douay Diaries,’ 
p. 309). At what University did he take 
his LL.D. degree, and when ? 

RosBertT Payne entered Winchester Col- 
lege in 1541, aged 11, from Westminster, 
and was Fellow of New College 1549-59, 
M.A. 1555, and Rector of Saham Toney, 
Norfolk, 1558, where he was succeeded 
after deprivation in 1563. His name occurs 
in Sander’s list. However, William Ap 


| Rice, who entered Winchester College in 


1537, aged 11, and was Fellow of New 
College 1549-59, is also said to have become 
Rector of Saham Toney in 1558. What is 
the explanation of this? A list of priests 
dated 20 Jan., 1593, mentions among old 
priests Robert Payne alias Father Mychaell, 
and says he was supposed then to be in 
Lancashire (S.P. Dom. Add. Eliz., xxxil. 64). 

Rate Pykeryna entered Winchester 
College in 1523 from Chark in Titchfield, 
Hants, no age being given. He was Fellow 
of New College 1532-5, and left ad servitium. 
Is he the person who was Rector of Shustoke 
and Lower Whitacre, Warwickshire, in 1547, 
and Vicar of Maxstoke, Warwickshire, 1559 ? 
This Ralph Pyckeringe was succeeded after 
deprivation at Lower Whitacre in 1562, and 
at Shustoke in 1563. When was he suc- 
ceeded at Maxstoke ? All three places are 
near Birmingham. 

PETER Russet entered Winchester Co!- 
lege in 1540, aged 10, from ‘‘ Woolverton, 
Hants,” ¢.e. probably Wolverton, Berkshire, 
and is said to have been Fellow of New 
College 1549-52, and Vicar of Crondall, 
Hants. He was, however, still Fellow of 
New College in May, 1554, when he was 
ordained sub-deacon in London. At what 
period was he Vicar of Crondall ? When did 
he cease to be Fellow of New College ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Towarp CasTLE, ARGYLESHIRE. — Will 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me a descrip- 
tion of this beautiful ruin, and its history ? 
How was the name derived ? Was there 
a Toward family ? If so, what was their 
coat of arms? Surtees in the record of the 


Durham Visitation gives the name _ of 
“Yoward’’; might this be a corrupted 
form of ‘‘ Toward’? There were families 


of the latter name residing in Durham 
during last century. 

Again, Antony Toward was a trusted 
servant of Queen Victoria in the Isle of 
Wight, and upon his death she caused a 
stone to be erected to him in Whippingham 
Churchyard. What is the inscription on 
this stone ? and is any family of this name 
still existing in that locality ? 

J. C. ORMOND. 

5, Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 

GRiImMoLt.—Can any of your readers give 
me information about the Grimol after 
whom this district was originally named, 
before the foundation of the modern town 
of St. Annes ? 

Prof. Cooper of Glasgow University, to 
whom I wrote for information, said there 
was an Irish saint Grunnmhael who lived 
about a century later than Columba. On 
the other hand, the ‘ History of Blackpool ’ 
gives the name as derived from the Welsh 
kilgury, a corner, and meol, a sand-heap. 

I should feel highly obliged by being 
directed to any authorities. 

St. Annes-on-the-Sea. J. MacDonarp. 

‘* Dousk.”’—May not this slang word in 
its meaning of “to put out,” “to extin- 
guish,” be the German austun=ausmachen, 
equal to “do out,” “dout” a light? It 
would not be the only case of a cant word 
being imported from Germany. 

Berlin. G. KRUEGER. 


LLEWELYN AP REES Aap GrRONO, 1359.-— 
When Edward le Despenser, fifth Baron le De- 
spenser, Lord of Glamorgan and Morganwg, 
granted to the town of Neath, Glam., a 
charter of liberties, dated at Cardiff, 8 Nov., 
1359, one of the two Welsh witnesses named 
as testing the grant was ‘“ Lewelyn ap Rees 
ap Gronowe” (G. G. Francis, ‘ Charters 
relating to Neath’; G. T. Clark, ‘ Carte,’ 


No. MCXCIV., p. 1631). Who was this 
Llewelyn ? I am of opinion he was the 
grandson of that Grono whose father, 


Cradoe ab Richard, is styled in the Gla- 
morgan genealogies (first of his family) Lord 
of Glyn Nedd (i.e., of the Vale of Neath). 
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| This is quite contrary to the generally 


received opinion that Cradoc ab Richard 
was grandson of that Eineon ab Collwyn 
who brought Robert Fitz Hamon into 
Glamorgan in 1093. Ap THOMAS. 


Battie oF LoHFELDT. — When, and be- 
tween whom, was the battle of Lohfeldt 
fought ? BLaDvupD. 


Netti Gwyn: Rost Gwyn.—Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton, in his book on Nell Gwyn, 
makes mention of a Rose Gwyn who was 
arrested for theft in 1663 and sent to New- 
gate, and subsequently released because her 
father had lost all in the royal cause. Could 
any reader oblige me with the date of this 
arrest or the name of the book or paper where 
the above particulars are given? There is 
no mention of it in the ‘ D.N.B.’ under Nell 
Gwyn. VERA. 


HELMETS IN CouRCHES.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what was the origin of fixing 
helmets in churches, some of which, from 
their fragile substance, could not have been 
used in warfare? Specimens exist in the 
following Surrey churches : Cheam, Croydon, 
Sutton, Wimbledon, and Ewell. The first 
four named are made of iron; that of Ewell 
is a mixture of steel and brass, the owner of 
which is unknown. I shall be most grateful 
for any information. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Misstonary Sure Durr.—This, said to 
be the first missionary expedition to leave 
England, sailed in November, 1798, and 
returned in 179%. Will any reader inform 
me where I may obtain an account of this 
expedition, or any particulars relative there- 


to ? H. H. 
[See 10 S. x. 503; xi. 112.] 
Dick's ‘SumMMER MORNING ON THE 


THames.’—-I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me any information 
respecting a painting that has come into 
my possession. It is a landscape with cattle, 
and is entitled ‘A Summer Morning on the 
Thames’; it is signed B. Dick, and dated 


1875. Any information respecting this artist 
would oblige. G. ELLs. 
Liverpool. 


‘OLtp RosE’ was a song mentioned by 
Izaak Walton in the ‘‘ second day ”’ of ‘ The 
Compleat Angler.’ Where can the whole 
song be found? Bohn (1856) gives two 
verses of it in a foot-note, but he supplies 


hI 


no reference. E. O. 
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THE TAYLOR SISTERS. 
(11 S. ix. 225, 297, 317, 354.) 


Mr. Henry Taytor’s interesting reply to 
my previous inquiry leads me on to ask 
whether the ‘ Original Poems’ of the Rout- 
ledge 1868 edition are all by A. and J. Taylor 
(though “‘ with regrettable alterations in the 
text ’’), or whether this selection of verses is 
made up of contributions by several writers. 
The incongruity of the illustrations repre- 
senting people in costumes “ fifty or sixty 
years in advance of the poetry” raises 
curiosity to know why this needless mis- 
take occurred. It would have been just 
as easy for such capable artists to have 
depicted the incidents giving rise to the 
verses with figures of the period under 
consideration. Was a sort of pious fraud 
perpetrated to make the book more attrac- 
tive to the juvenile readers of the late sixties ? 
or may it not be that the artists were given 
manuscript copies by publishers themselves 
ignorant of the age of the verses, and in all 
good faith produced the pictures that have 
now done service for more than forty years ? 
M R. Taytor is right in remarking that 
“art had sunk to its lowest depths in the 
early Victorian period’; but 1868 was 
rather late in that period perhaps, and to 
regard the two illustrations to ‘ Little Ann 
and her Mother’ as representative of Vic- 
torian art at ‘‘ its lowest depths” is, to my 
mind, to conjecture that Victorian art at its 
highest heights must have been something 
to be very thankful for. The frontispiece 
to the volume, by R. Barnes, showing the 
“elegant lady,” the ‘tall footman,” the 
“ beautiful chariot,’ and the tearful little 
beggar girl of Cavendish Square, is superb ; 
and the smaller picture, by J. Jellicoe, of 
the stroll in the Square is equally good in 
its way. The sketch of the former incident 
by the 17-year-old Isaac Taylor to which 
Mr. Henry Taytor refers, though, of 
course, more interesting on account of the 
personality of the artist, may possibly 
stand in artistic relationship to that by 
R. Barnes much as Lewis Carroll’s own 
pencil conception of “‘ Alice’ does to John 
Tenniel’s. Surely Mr. Henry Taytor has 
been a little too sweeping in his condemna- 
tion of finely conceived illustrations in this 
well- produced specimen of a “ book of the 
sixties.” It may be “an erratic edition ” 
of a work out of copyright, but scarcely the 
“‘ worst instance” known of such things of 
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the early Victorian period, as his article 
would seem to imply. The authoresses 
of ‘ Original Poems,’ like the authoress of 
‘ Jessica’s First Prayer’ and books of its 
class, should ever be held in tender and 
grateful memory. I rather think, however, 
that R. Barnes (whoever he was) did his 
share, too, in his day in the right direction, 
in which the good Taylor Sisters always 
consistently pointed. He has helped to 
build up true character during a long 
generation by means of his clever and 
spirited drawing ;_ his 
** Dear ladies,” she cries, and the tears trickle 

down, 
** Relieve a poor beggar, I pray,” 
is art that appeals and drives home, just as 
the art of the Taylor Sisters themselves does 
in its own gentle and suggestive way. 
** Little Ann ”’ and “ Jessica”’ of the “ first 
prayer ” will long endure to inspire to high 
endeavour. In the meanwhile, thanks to 
R. Barnes as well as to the good sisters, 

The ladies in feathers and jewels are seen, 
The chariot is painted all o’er, 
The footman behind is in silver and green, 

The horses are prancing before. 

Let us do justice to R. Barnes. 
WitmotT CorFIELD. 





BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND MEMORIALS : 
Str Witt1aAM WI1son (11 8. ix. 278, 377).— 
My authority for the statement (ante, 
p. 278) that Sir William Wilson designed the 
tower of St. Mary’s Church at Warwick is 
Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. Treating 
‘of the Debased English Style” in ‘ The 
Principles of Gothie Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture ’ (7th ed., 1845), he refers (p. 317) to 
“the Tower, nave, aisles, and transepts of 
the Church of St. Mary at Warwick, which were 
rebuilt after the fire, A.D. 1694, by which those 
portions of the old church were destroyed, and 
completed A.D. 1704”’; 
and in a foot-note adds :— 

“This structure, which was erected after a 
design by Sir William Wilson, is fully described 
in the second number of a work now in progress, 
‘ Notices of the Churches in W. cy ickshire.’ : 

S. T. H. Parkes. 


Referring to St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
on p. 104 of . Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country ’ (1914), Archdeacon 
Hutton writes :— 

‘* Tt seems that Sir Christopher Wren was first 
consulted, and the designs which he made are 
among the papers in All Souls’ Library marked 

“not executed "—but, though most books deny 
it, I feel convinced that the tower really is his 
work, for the design among his papers is entitled 
‘orthography of the tower of the parochial 
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church of S. Mary at Warwick executed after an 
unsuccessful attempt in execution of a defective 
prior design by other hands.’ The other hands 
were those of Sir William Wilson, who built 
Nottingham Castle, and designed the nave ; and 
the nave, aisles, and transepts are undoubtedly 
his.” 

The most ‘ substantial ’’ authority with 
which I am acquainted for the statement 
that Wilson did not design the tower is to 
be found on p. 34 of vol. i. of ‘The Churches 
of Warwickshire ’ (1847) :— 

“The bills connected with the rebuilding of 
the Church are in the possession of H. E. Landor, 
fsq., of Tachbrook. The following particulars 
have been selected from the building accounts : 

“Sir William Wilson’s tower y' failed which 
should have been 98 feet high with four pinnacles, 
pticularly 

The Hight to y* Nave 45 feet 
The part built and pulled down 29 ,, 
The part left unbuilt + 
New tower hight 98 

Church 45 feet 

Belfry 4 ar 

Chime Room il ,, 

Bell Room 40 ,, 

117 

“Sir William Wilson was born in the town of 
Leicester, and resided at Sutton Coldfield, in 
this county, where he followed the business of 
a builder. He married the widow of Henry 
Pudsey, Esq., of Langley Hall, through whose 
interest he was knighted at Whitehall, May 3rd, 
1681. He built Four Oaks Hall, in the parish of 
Sutton Coldfield, for Lord Folliot, which house 
has since been altered. He died 3rd June, 1710, 
in his 70th year.” 

Ay Cok. 


Books on LoNDON: GREAT CHART (11 S. 
Vili. 232, 292)—If your correspondent will 
write to me, I shall be happy to send him 
all the information I have relating to the 
Crouch family of Great Chart, where they 
were settled in the fourteenth century. 
The last date I have of their being at Great 
Chart is early in the seventeenth century. 
The name frequently occurs in the church 
registers in the six‘eenth century. 

I have some original deeds and copies of 
others relating to Giles Crouch, who lived 
in Cornhill, London, and belonged to those 
of Great Chart. His will, proved in 1599, 
contains many references to lands, &e., in 
the latter parish. 

Nicholas atte Crouche of Great Chart, so 
named from his living near the cross, was 
Sheriff of Kent in 1376-7. He appears to 
have held other appointments,. and was one 
of the Commissioners chosen to resist the 
rebels in 1381. Cuas. Hatt Croucu. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. © 





‘* AMONG THE BLIND THE ONE-EYED MAN IS: 
KING” (11 8S. ix. 369).—Edmund Campion’s 
quotation is taken from Erasmus’s ‘ Chili- 
ades Adagiorum,’ No. 96 of the fifth Cen- 
turia of the third Chilias, of which this is the 
text :— 

Inter ceecos regnat Strabus. 

"Ev trois rémos Tov Tuprddv Aduwrv Baordever. 
In regione cecorum rex est luscus. Inter 
indoctos, qui semidoctus est, doctissimus habetur. 
Inter mendicos, qui paululunn habet nummorum, 
Croesus est. Sapit vulgi foecem.” 

I can go no further than this, nor say where 
Erasmus (1467-1536) obtained his Greek 
quotation from. 

The saying is, anyhow, a very old one, 
and to be found with pretty weil all nations, 
Eastern and others. The French say :— 

‘Au royaume (sr au pays) des aveugles les 
borgnes sont rois,” 
and 

“Au pays 
un ceil.” 

The Spaniards :— 

** Mas vale tuerto che ciego.” 

In addition to the two English forms 
already given, there is :— 

‘* 4 man were better be half blind than have 
both his eyes out.” 

The same idea has inspired Juvenal in 
Sat. X. 227-8 :— 


d’aveugles, bienheureux qui a 


ambos 
Perdidit ille oculos et luscis invidet.... 
H. GoupcHaux. 
Paris. 


Mr. WAINEWRIGHT asks who originated 
this saying. The origin of proverbs is 
too often, like Mr. Yellowplush’s “ buth,” 
“wrapped up in a mystry.” 

Bebel, ‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ No. 226, 
has ‘“ Inter cxecos unoculus rex est’; and 
Suringar’s annotated edition furnishes abun- 
dant parallels from French, German, Dutch, 
and Swiss collections—e.g., ‘‘ Borgne est 
roy entre aueugles,’ from the ‘ Proverbia 
Gallicana’ of 1519. Erasmus, ‘ Adagia,’ 
“ Inter ceecos regnat strabus,”’ is referred to 
for the, proverb Ev toils réras tov tupdov 
Adpwv PBaorreter, where Adpov should be 
yAdpwv, from Michael Apostolios, vii. 23. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


In his ‘ Jacula Prudentum ’ (1640) George 
Herbert has “ In the kingdom of blind men 
the one-eyed is king.” Sir William Temple 
in his ‘ Miscellanea ’ (1696), 2nd part, 4thed., 
p. 342, says, “‘ For among the blind, he that 
has one eye is a Prince.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 
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In endeavouring to find the origin of 
this saying, I have been successful only in 
finding a reference to an earlier use than the 
one in 1581 given by your correspondent. 
The ‘Comedye of Acolastus,’ translated 
trom the Latin of G. Fullonius by John 
Palsgrave (1540), gives ‘‘ Amongst xx 
blynde an one-eyed man may be a kynge.”’ 
Krasmus also states, “‘ Inter czecos regnat 
strabus,”’ c. 1500. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Autuors WANTED (11 S. ix. 307, 357).— 
The poem about which Mr. Paterson 
inquires bears the title ‘ Wanted,’ and was 
written by Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland, an 
American author (1819-81). He was a 
college graduate in medicine, but practised 
the profession only for a short period. His 
earliest successful work was as an educator. 
Later he entered journalism, and was for 
some years associate editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Republican, then (and now) one of the fore- 
most of American newspapers. 

The great esteem in which his articles on 
social and domestic moralities were held by 
the many readers of the Republican led 
Holland to undertake further literary work, 
and he published in book-form a series of 
papers entitled ‘ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,’ 
and two long poems, * Bitter Sweet’ and 
‘Kathrina,’ all of which were remarkably 
popular. 

On the death of President Lincoln, Hol- 
land published a Life of him—another great 
popular success. In 1870 he became editor 
of Seribner’s Monthly Magazine. Several 
other volumes of essays, novels, and poems 
came from his pen, but none attained the 
vogue of his earlier writings. 

The poem ‘ Wanted’ can be found in his 
“Garnered Sheaves ’ (collected poems, 1873). 


Washington, D.C. JOHN 'T. Loomis. 


The poem inquired for by Mr. Paterson 
is entitled ‘ Wanted,’ and will be found in 
‘Complete Poetical Writings of J. G. 
Holland,’ New York, 1879, pp. 472-3. A 
notice of him will be found in Appleton’s 
‘Cyclopeedia of American Biography.’ ‘The 
list of his works in the British Museum 
Catalogue fills over a column. 

Boston, U.S. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

French VERGE Warcu (il S. ix. 328).— 
The initials ‘‘D. C.,” with a flower beneath 
op the case, might be those of D. Cochin, 
a celebrated repoussé chaser of watch- 
cases, 1740-70. Tom JONES. 





Kircutn: Parry (11 8. ix. 328).—A short 
biographical notice and portrait of John 
Parry the musical entertainer appeared in 
The Graphic of 3 Feb., 1877. It is there 
stated that he was “son of John Parry, 
editor of ‘Welsh Melodies,’ &c., and ‘ Bard 
Alaw.’”’ 


Dopp Famity (11 8. ix. 329).—See 8 S. vi. 
146, 212; vii. 108, 333. Joun T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


*RUcKsAcK”’ or “ Rucksack” (11S. viii. 
447, 497, 517; ix. 53, 117, 196, 256, 292, 
314).—It is good that the discussion was not 
allowed to close with the erroneous sugges- 
tions made at p. 196, which are the more 
to be regretted since Dr. KruEcER had 
already (ante, p. 53) pointed out the real 
truth. In order to prevent misconception, 
he might have remarked that ruck is not only 
the old form of the word meaning “‘ the back,” 
but also the living form in the modern dia- 
lects of Upper Germany (including Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, and Tirol). The word is 
simply one of many examples of a well- 
ascertained fact, viz., that in the Middle 
High-German period, when uw was modified 
to t through the influence of an original ¢ or 
7 in the following syllable, this change 
(known as ‘‘umlaut’’) did not take place 
in Upper Germany when the u was protected 
by ck and certain other consonants (see, for 
example, Dr. Joseph Wright’s ‘ Historical 
German Grammar,’ § 79, u, note; § 100). 
Thus in Middle High-German the Upper 
German forms were bucken (“to bend’’), 
drucken (‘‘ to press’’), jucken (“to itch’’), 
stucke (‘‘ piece’), zucken (‘‘to jerk,” &e.), 
while in the more northern portions of the 
High German area the forms were bticken, 
driicken, jticken, stticke, zticken. This dis- 
tinction between the dialects of Upper and 
Middle Germany still exists at the present 
day ; but a number of Upper German forms 
have established themselves in the literary 
language, e.g., drucken in the sense of “to 
print,” jucken, zucken, &c. The name 
Tnnsbruck contains the Upper German form 
of Brii-ke, ** bridge.” Rucksack is a modern 
borrowing from the speech of the Upper 
German mountaineers. In the ‘ N.E.D.,’ as 
well as in Grimm’s ‘ Wérterbuch,’ the word 
is, of course, rightly explained. 


JOHNSONIANA (11 S. ix. 206).—The con- 
fusion between O.S. and N.S. in the calcula- 
tion of Johnson’s age for Dr. Parr’s epitaph 
was referred to by W. E. B. in a note on 
‘Monumental Inscriptions,’ 10 8. vi. 225. 

: L. R. M. SrrAcHAN. 

Heidelberg. 
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Diaries (11 S. vii. 109).—Does such a 
thing exist as a chronological list of all known 
diaries of date anterior to c. 1700, distin- 
guishing such as are of purely local or family 
interest from those of public concern, and 
specifying such as have been printed in whole 
or in part ? W. M. M. 


Wi11amM Bromtey (11 S. ix. 348).— 
? William Davenport Bromley, s. William 
Throgmorton of Bagginton, co. Warwick, 
arm. Christ Church, matric. 21 Nov., 1780, 
aged 17. A. R. BAyLey. 


ROLANDSAULEN (11 S. viii. 145, 273).— 
When hunting for something else in a volume 
of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ I came 
on some information about Rolandsiéulen 
which interested me, and may be of service 
to others who noticed the articles above 
referred to. The statues are probably 
symbolical of the rights ceded to the town- 
folk :— 

“The earliest known allusion to a_ status 
Rolandi, under this name, occurs in a privilegium 
granted by Henry V. to the town of Bremen 
(1111). The word Rolandsiéule is perhaps a 
piece of folk-etymology for an earlier Rothland- 
siiule, or red-land pillar, i.e. the before-named 
figure or pillar, which signified that the state in 
which it stood had the power of life and death, 
in other words was a Blutgerichtstitte. Grimm 
suspects a connexion between Roland statues 
and the old Teutonic pillars of which the Irminsul 
destroyed by Charlemagne is the best-known 
example. These Roland statues are sometimes 
in the open air, as at Bremen or Magdeburg; or 
against the town-house, as at Halberstadt; or 
in the church, as formerly at Géttingen. Some- 
times they ride on horseback, as at Haldensleben, 
near Magdeburg, but more generally they are 
to be found standing upright. They always bear 
a sword in their right hand, and very frequently 
a shield in their left,’ &c. 

I should like to express penitence for 
writing about a ‘“‘ decapitated head” (11 S. 
viii. 145). TI cannot forgive myself. 


DEATH FOLK-LORE (11 S. ix. 128, 196, 
236, 278, 296, 350, sub ‘'T'ying Legs after 
Death’).—If RockrncHam will refer to the 
second of these references, he will find that his 
theory has been anticipated. Mr. M. L. R. 
BRESLAR'’S account of Hebrew customs in 
England is valuable ; but I seem to remember 
a novel of Mr. Zangwill’s which mentions 
an observance or two proper to a death- 
chamber that he does not include. Chap. ix. 
of ‘Count Teleki’ records some striking 
points of ritual, but they were carried out in 
Warsaw, and may not have been imported 
into this country. Have Quakers any 


peculiar mode of treating their dead ? 
St. SwITHIN. 








Dick TurpPin’s Piston (11 S. vi. 107, 316, 
456).—Mr. JAMES CURTIS, at the first refer- 
ence, gives a quotation from The Times in 
which this pistol is described as bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Presented to Dick Turpin at 
‘The White Bear Inn,’ Drury Lane, Feb. 7th, 
1735.” 

In the Old Bailey Sessions Papers for 
March, 1735, Case No. 36 is the trial of Field, 
Rose, Walker, Bush alias Saunders, ‘“‘ with 
Richard Turpin and Samuel Gregory not yet 
taken,” for burglary at Mr. Francis’s house 
on 7 Feb. 

John Wheeler, King’s evidence, deposed 
that 
“the prisoners, and I and Richard Turpin and 
Samuel Gregory, met at the White Hart Inn, the 
upper end of Drury Lane, about five in the evening 
[of that day].” 

The party had about fifteen pistols be- 
tween them, besides a pair they stole at the 
house burgled. ‘The Newgate Calendar ’ 
speaks of the inn as “‘ The White Bear” ; but 
the prosecution, as well as Wheeler, spoke of 
the inn, according to the Sessions Papers, as 
““The White Hart,” the landlord of which it 
seems, had run away rather than be an 
evidence in the case. 

There may well have been two inns in the 
Lane, but there is no mention of a visit on 
this day to ‘‘ The White Bear.”’ 

Eric R. Watson. 


Wa tter’s ‘ PANEGYRICK’ (11 S. ix. 327). 
—When B. B. says we neither got nor needed 
foodstuffs from the Indies in Waller’s time, 
he has surely forgotten rice—‘‘ so generally 
eaten and so valuable,’ as Sir Thomas 
Herbert says. Rice is mentiorfed in many 
of the early reports made by their agents to 
the East India Company: by Finch, for 
instance, and Capts. Saris and Knox, to 
name no others. Tavernier says a great 
deal about it, and names Bengal as its chief 
geographical source. He says Bengal sup- 
plies “‘ very remote countries,” and ‘“‘ fur- 
nishes the Ships of Europe with excellent 
biscuits ” as well. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11S. ix. 87, 177, 217, 
295, 334).—I am much obliged to your corre- 
spondents on this subject, but none of 
them has succeeded in finding an answer 
to my question. I have discovered inde- 
pendently that “‘ Chipping Walden ”’ occurs 
in charters of Henry VIII.’s time; and 
“ Saffron Walden ”’ is, of course, familiar in 
the title of Nashe’s pamphlet. It is really 
curious that nobody appears to have re- 
corded the first appearance of this name. 

Cc. C. B. 
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‘*“ THE SECRETARY AT WaR ”’ (11S. ix. 326, 
374).—As Mr. J. L. Lucas notes, the office 
of Secretary of State for War was created in 
1854, but it was not until the following year 
that a commission was issued to Lord Pan- 
mure enabling him to hold the office of 
Secretary-at-War as well as his Secretary- 
ship of State. The Secretary of State for 
War held the additional and separate office 
of Secretary-at-War until it was abolished 
in 1863 by 26 & 27 Vict. cap. 12. 

The Secretary-at-War being responsible 
for the financial work of the Army, it is to be 
presumed that the Sebastopol cannon men- 
tioned was presented by that department, 
and thus the donor was designated the 
*“*Secretary-at-War,” although he might 
equally well have been called the Secretary 
of State for War. C. H. R. Preacu. 


ALTARS (11 S. ix. 187, 238, 275, 314, 336). 
—The original stone altar is still in use in 
the Jesus Chapel in Norwich Cathedral. It 
was displaced in the sixteenth century, and 
for over three centuries formed part of the 
pavement of the chapel; but the late 
Dean Goulburn restored it to its original 
position, and the surface of it appears to 
have suffered but little from the use to 
which it was put for so many years. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


A list of altar-slabs remaining in the 
county is given on p. 29 of Dr. J. Charles 
Cox’s * Little Guide to Warwickshire ’ (1914). 
The altar-slab is in situ in the Sheldon 
Chapel of Beoley Church, just over the 
Warwickshire border, near Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire. In ‘ English Church Furniture,’ 
by Dr. Cox and Alfred Harvey, M.B. (1907), 
a list of 158 examples is given; sixteen more 
were supplied in the second edition; and 
Dr. Cox announced on 12 Nov., 1911, in a 
letter to The Church Times, that he had then 
fifty-five additions to insert in a third edition 
if one should be called for. Hence the 
number recorded at that date reached a 
total of 229, ‘‘ exclusive of several in ruined 
churches or chapels.” A. C. C. 


Paris IN 1780 AND 1860 (11 S. ix. 169).— 
“Paris and its Environs: an Illustrated 
Handbook,’ published by Bohn in 1859, is, 
according to the editor's Preface, based on 
Mrs. Gore’s ‘ Paris,’ ‘‘ written fifteen years 
ago.” The handbook is profusely illus- 
trated; five of the engravings are from 
paintings by Turner. 

EDWARD STEVENS. 

Melbourne 





ParisH ReEGisterS (11 S. ix. 344).—Cer- 
tainly, registers should be printed, but unfor- 
tunately many of those in print are frequently 
incorrect, having been transcribed by persons 
unable to read the handwritings. If Govern- 
ment would take up the subject and appoint 
an editor for each county, it might be done. 
I have MSS. myself I cannot afford to print. 
Why could not the Record Office, British 
Museum, or Somerset House set aside « 
room for MSS. and printed works at a small 
charge? Transcribing correctly requires a 
special education in paleography to ensure 
accuracy. (Mrs.) E. E. Copr. 

Finchamstead Place, Berks. 

Tt will be interesting to know how many 
registers have been completely printed in 
counties such as Nottingham, where the 
marriages of nearly every parish have been 
printed ; also how many marriage volumes 
have had indexes printed. It appears to 
me that the marriages will be printed again 
whenever the baptisms and burials are 
printed, as they form not only a small por- 
tion of the whole, but probably the most 
interesting. ‘Therefore there must be, to 
a large extent, an unnecessary expenditure 
of money. G. D. Loums. 
¢ 63, Albion Street, Leeds. 


GERMAN FUNERAL Custom {11 S. vi. 368, 
436, 500; vii. 95, 152)—My mother has 
shown me another allusion to this which 
may be worth noting, as it refers to yet 
another district, Thuringia. The passage 
occurs in Miss Marlitt’s novel ‘ Goldelse,’ on 
p. 259 of the 22nd ed. (Leipzig, n.d.) :— 

‘Es war sicher ein Missgriff, dass wir heute 
nicht mit Leichenbittermienen, Citronen in den 
Hiinden und bis iiber die Nase in sechwarzen 
Krepp gewickelt, erschienen sind.” 

I believe the story was first published as 
a serial in the Garteniaube about 1870. 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. ; 


LANCASHIRE SOBRIQUETS (11 8S. vill. 125, 
197, 256).—In one of the scarce Surey De- 
moniack Tracts, published in 1697, the term 
‘* Manchester-Whelp ” occurs twice: once 
where a man is addressed as “* Thou Man- 
chester - Whelp,”’ and again, “So that the 
Manchester-Whelp might be known, tho’ 
he had none of his Wares about him.” If 
have never met with this before. Perhaps 
it cannot be strictly called a Manchester 
sobriquet, but rather a name given to 
Manchester agents or travellers with Man- 
chester goods for sale. 





HENRY FISHWICK. 
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‘“Burcanrs” (11 S. ix. 309, 357). — The 
nearest word in form, and to the descrip- 
tion given, in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is ‘‘ burgaines,”’ 
the name of little farms (about thirty 
acres) in the South and West of England ; 
also ‘‘ bargain,” a small farm holding. 
Under “ burian ” a quotation gives “ byr- 
genne,”’ a tomb,sepulchre. The Dictionary 
says of the O.E. “byrgen”’ (to protect, 
shelter, or hide) that evidence is wanting as to 
its identity with the local Scotch “* burian,”’ 
which is not associated with it. The Anglo- 
Irish “ boreen”’ is from the Gaelic “ bothar”’ 
(a road, lane). Tom JONES. 


I regret that at the latter reference I acci- 
dentally omitted to mention the fact that 
there is also a place called ‘ Burwains” 
slightly to the east of the Roman road 
leading southward from Colne in Lancashire. 
it is marked on Bartholomew’s }-inch map, 
and is mentioned in an Inq. p.m. taken 
i2 May, 15 James (1617), as ‘‘ Burwaines.” 

Burwaines in 1617, taken in conjunction 
with Borwence (ante, p. 357) in 1666 (which 
is now called Borrans), leaves the impression 
that they are variants of Borrans. 

W. H. Curprrmpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Another instance of the use of the word 
Borrans in connexion with Roman remains 
(and in the same part of the country) might 
have been mentioned by Cox. CHIPPINDALL. 
At the head of Windermere, close to where 
the River Rothay joins the lake, is a flat 
piece of ground on which stood a Roman 
station, probably to guard the road that 
led from the east over the Stye Pass to 
some port on the west coast: this is known 
as “ Borrans.” ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 

S. Thomas’, Douglas. 


UNCOLLECTED [prince Items (11 8S. viii. 
441, 464, 485, 515; ix. 34, 93, 134, 309).— 
* Cuckoo Song,’ mentioned at the end of the 
last article appeared first in the special one- 
thousandth number of Pearson's Weekly, 
under the title of * Hefful Cueckco Song.’ 
(“‘ Hefful * is the local pronunciation of 
Heathfield, a parish in Sussex.) It was 
reprinted by permission in my ‘ Heathfield 
Memorials’ (London, A. L. Humphreys, 
1910). It has been collected in Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Songs from Books’ (London, Macmillan, 
1913). ‘There are two bibliographical errors 
connected with its inclusion therein to 
which attention should be drawn. 1. The 
title of the book in which it previously ap- 
peared is given erroneously as ‘ Heathfield 
Parish Memoirs.’ 2. This book is not the 





work of Mr. Kipling. In the sense in which 
the collection of ‘Songs from Books’ was. 
made, and in the words of the Preface 
(‘‘I have collected the verses and chapter- 
headings scattered through my books’’). 
‘Cuckoo Song’ should not have been 
included. PERCEVAL Lucas. 


The poem entitled by J. R. H. ‘ Rudyard's 
Regrets’ first appeared (without title, how- 
ever) in The Yale Literary Magazine for 
May, 1896 (vol. Ixi., No. 545, p. 345), under 
the heading ‘Memorabilia Yalensia,’ with 
the following introductory note :— 

**The Kipling Club held its first annual banquet 
at Heublein’s on May the fourteenth. Gouverneu 
Morris, Jr., “98, and Julian 8. Mason, ‘98, acted as 
toastmasters. Mr. Kipling unfortunateiy could not 
attend, but sent the following refusal, which is 
printed by the kind permission of the club. The 
privilege of printing the original work of any 
literary man is not often accorded to a college pub- 
lication, and it is with great pleasure and pardon- 
able pride that we insert something from the pen cf 
so distinguished a writer as Rudyard Kipling. The 
verses cannot fail to interest and delight the 
University.” 

M. Ray Sansporn. 

Yale University Library, U.S. 


LINES IN GEORGE PEELE’S ‘ EDWARD 
THE First’ (11 8. ix. 250, 334).—These lines 
are from Ariosto. See the careful study of 
the influence of Ariosto upon English litera- 
ture that has recently appeared in Italian 
under the title of ‘ L’ ‘‘ Orlando Furioso ” 
nella vita intellettuale del popolo inglese,’ 
by Anna Benedetti (Firenze, Bemporad).. 
where they read as follows :— 

L’orecchie abbassa come vinto e stanco 

Destrier ch’ ha in bocca il fren, glisproni al fianco. 
‘0. F.,’ c. xx. st. 131. 

O sommo Dio, come i giudici umani 

Spesso offuscati son da un nembo oscuro. 


n 9 


F.,’ c. x. st. 15. vv. 1-2. 
The author, whose intimate acquaintance 
with our classics may be envied by the 
English student, quotes Dyce as observ- 
ing that the names of Sacrapant and Chore- 
bus in ‘ The Old Wife’s Tale’ are also taken 
trom ‘ L’Orlando Furioso.’ 
MarGARET LAVINGTON. 


3LACKFRIARS: ANCIENT SCHEMES OF 
DRAINAGE (11 8S. ix. 229, 332).—In Proi. 
Willis’s ‘ Architectural History of the Con- 
ventual Buildings of the Monastery of 
Christchurch in Canterbury’ there is repro- 
duced a detailed medieval plan of the 
water-supply and drainage of the monastery. 

William Matthews’s * Hydraulia’ (1835) 
deals mainly with methods of water-supply, 
ancient and modern, but casual references 
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to drainage systems might, perhaps, be 
found in it. Man’s work on Pompeii might 
also give some information. 
A. Mortey DaAvIEs. 
Arngrove, Pinner. 


‘* BLooD-BOLTERED,” ‘ Macseta,’ LV. 1. 
123 (11 S. ix. 369).—Malone (‘ Shakespeare,’ 
xi. 206) says that boltered is a provincial 
term of Warwickshire. He supports the 
statement thus :— 

‘““ When a horse, sheep, or other animal, per- 
spires much, and any of the hair or wool becomes 
matted in tufts with grime and sweat, he is said 
to be ‘ boltered ’; and whenever the blood issues 
out and coagulates, forming the locks into hard 
clotted bunches, the beast is said to be ‘ blood- 
boltered.’”’ 

Steevens illustrates the passage from Hol- 
land, who was a Coventry man. Translat- 
ing Pliny, xii. 17, with reference to a goat’s 
beard, Holland writes :— 

“Now by reason of dust getting among, it 
baltereth and cluttereth into knobs and bals.” 

See also balter and blood-boltered in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Archaic Dictionary.’ 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


The world bolter, according to the ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
is used in Warwickshire to indicate a forma- 
tion into lumps, to cohere, to coagulate :— 

‘‘ Dirt collected on the hairs of a horse’s leg, 
and forming into hard masses, is said to bolter.” 
Halliwell-Phillipps in his notes to the fourth 
act of ‘ Macbeth’ gives 

“* Blood-boltered, i.e., matted with blood. It 

means more than smeared, and refers to t 1e clotted, 
matted blood of Banquo, who had ‘ twenty 
trenched gashes on his head.’ ” 
According to Sharp’s MS. Warwickshire 
Glossary, snew is said to balter together ; 
and Batchelor in his ‘ Orthoepical Analysis,’ 
1809, p. 126, says :— 

“Hasty pudding is said to be boltered when 
much of the flower [sic] remains in lumps.” 
Warburton in his edition of Shakespeare 
gives 

** Blood-boltered : stained with blood; from a 
bolter or sieve, whose blood issues out at many 
wounds, as flour passes through the holes of a 
sieve. 

From Johnson s ‘ Dictionary ’ we get 

“ Blood-bollered, or sprinkled with blood, as 
if with meal from a boulter.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Bolter, meaning to cohere, coagulate, to 
form into lumps, and _ boltered, coagulated, 
formed into lumps, are both given as War- 
wickshire words on p. 333, vol. i., of the 
‘E.D.D.’ ; and the expression in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
IV, i. 123, is similarly explained by Messrs. 





Foster and Onions (see anée, p. 376). Al- 
though I have been in almost daily contact 
with Warwickshire farmers and labourers 
for thirty-five years, I have never myself 
heard them use either word. A. C. C. 


The word bolier=to cohere, to coagulate, 
is still in common use both in Warwickshire 
and Northamptonshire. Gruel is said to be 
‘‘ boltered ’’ if the flour is not well stirred in. 
IT take the following from Miss Baker’s 
‘ Northamptonshire Glossary,’ s.v. ‘ Bolter’ : 

“The Shakesperian commentators on _ this 
word furnish a striking instance of the superiority 
of local over bibliographical knowledge in the 
elucidation of our early poets. Warburton, 
Johnson, and others consider it to signify stained 
or sprinkled with blood, as from a bolter or sieve ; 
and Nares, by copying them without comment, 
may be presumed to have adopted their error. 
Our provincialism gives the clear and simple 
meaning, and no epithet could be more appro- 
priate and expressive than ‘the blood-bollered 
Banquo.’ ‘The term is still current in Warwick- 
shire, and is one of many instances in which the 
bard appropriated familiar localisms with singular 
felicity.” 

JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Mrs. Wright in her delightful book 
‘Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore’ mentions 
blood-boltered as part of 


“the convincing mass of evidence which proves 
Shakespeare’s intimate acquaintance with the 


Warwickshire dialect.’”-—P. 54. 
ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 
S. Thomas’, Douglas. 


[Mr. A. R. Baytey, J. F., St. Swrrar, and 
Mr. Tom JONES also thanked for replies.] 


Sir JOHN STEvART, Bart. (11 S. ix. 26).— 
Since sending this query I have obtained 
from London an abstract of Steuart’s will 
(P.C.C., Lynch 172). This, dated “ Isling- 
ton, 15 July, 1753,” was proved 9 April, 
1760. In it the testator is called ‘‘ Sir John 
Stuart, of Kettleston, Scotland, Bart.’ 
He bequeaths one shilling to 
“Mary Randall, formerly Mary Viscount.... 


now wifetoone M* Randall....for all claims she 
may have on my estate ”’ ; 7 


and 
“to the boy John Viscount Stuart or by what- 
ever other name he is or may be called said to be 


begotten by me on the body of the said Mary and 
who passes for my son,” 

he gives 

‘one shilling and no more in full for any share 
he may claim to my estate.” 

The “ rest and residue ”’ of his estate is to go 


“to my wife Mary Stuart, formerly Mary Lee, of 
Tower Hill, widow, and to my three daughters by 
her, Ann, Elizabeth & Henrietta.” 
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Why he repudiated his first wife and his son 
by her does not appear. Nor can I find a 
place in Scotland called IKettleston. But 
the name may afford a clue to the baronetcy. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

Toucuwoop (11 S. ix. 370).—-My impres- 
sion is that it is not Eastern wisdom, but 
Western superstition, that gave birth to 
this mascot. It is made of old oak, and 
the folded card on which it is sold bears the 
motto “* Touch wood for luck.” L. I. Kx. 


With reference to the lines about which 
PHENIX inquires, does not ‘‘ touching wood” 
to avert calamity arise from the ancient 
custom of touching a piece of the True Cross 
with the same object ? Such would seem 
to account for the Eastern origin of the 
superstition. C. B. Prowse, Major. 

[The origin of the custom of touching wood to 
ward off some misfortune was discussed at con- 
siderable length at 10S. vi. 130, 174, 230, 476. Mr. 
T. RatTcuirFe is thanked for a reply. ] 


Royat Descents (11 8S. ix. 368).—-The 
Plantagenet descents of Charles, Earl of 
Egremont, could be very easily traced. 
He was son and heir of Sir William Wyndham 
by Lady Catherine Seymour, a daughter of 
the proud Duke of Somerset by Lady Eliza- 
beth Perey. Through the ‘ Proud Duke” 
there is a Tudor descent, his great-grand- 
father having married Lady Catherine Grey, 
sister of Lady Jane Grey. Through the 
Percies there are several Plantagenet de- 
scents, but I do not make out nineteen, 
unless descents through the Beauforts are 
counted. There are also Plantagenet de- 
scents from earlier kings than Edward III. 

HELEN Emity ForBEs. 

Hatch House, Thorndor Park, Brentwood. 


A cursory view of such members of the 
Wyndham family as are contained in the 
*‘D.N.B.,’ vol. Ixiiil., previous to Charles, 
second Earl of Egremont, reveals alliances 
with the ancient and noble families of 
Howard (Dukes of Norfolk), Scrope, Port- 
man, Leveson-Gower, and Seymour (Dukes 
of Somerset). Evidently royal descents 
must abound in that family. 

A. R. BayLey. 


Brypcss (11 S. ix. 370)—Francis and 
Edmund were frequent names in the family 
of Brydges of Old Colwall, Tyberton Court, 
and Bosbury, co. Hereford. 

William Brydges the elder of Old Colwall 
(will proved P.C.C., December, 1704) men- 
tions his “ cousin Mr. Francis Brydges,”’ his 





“cousin Marshall Brydges and his sor 
Edmund,” also his ‘‘ kinsman Edmund 
Brydges of London, Linendraper,’ and his 
“kinsman Francis Brydges.” 

William Brydges of the Strand, woollen 
draper and mercer (will proved P.C.C., 
February, 1762/3), a member of the same 
family, mentions his ‘kinsman Edmund 
Brydges,’ and also refers to ‘*‘ Edmund 
Brydges of Berkshire, Esquire,’ who may 
be the same person. Percy D. Munpy. 


Dvuetimc (11 8S. ix. 230, 276).—The 
engaging of seconds as well as principals 
does not seem to have been subject to any 
rule. It had evidently become prevalent 
in France at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for Montaigne speaks of it, with dis- 
approval, as a new fashion :— 

“Tt is....a kind of dastardliness, which has 
brought this fashion into our single combates, to 
accompany us in the fields with seconds, thirds, 
and fourths. They were anciently single com- 
bates, but now they are skirmishes and battels.... 
In ancient time they were wont to employ third 
persons as sticklers, to see no trechery or disorder 
were used, and to beare witnes of the combates 
success. But now this fashion is come up, let 
any man be engaged whosoever is envited, cannot 
well containe himselfe to be a spectator, lest it be 
imputed unto him, it is either for want of affec- 
tion or lacke of courage.’”’—Bk. ii. chap. xxvii., 
Florio’s trans. 

It is alluded to as an irregular practice in 
Webster and Rowley’s play ‘A Cure for a 
Cuckold ’ (I. ii.) :— 

TLessingham. 1 by composition am engag’d 

To bring with nie my second, and he too, 

Not as the law of combat is, to stand 

Aloof and see fair play, bring off his friend, 

But to engage his person. 

Instances of the fighting of seconds are, 
however, to be found in several other plays 
of the early seventeenth century (1613-24), 
e.g., Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Honest 
Man’s Fortune,’ ‘ Little French Lawyer,’ 
and ‘ Lover's Progress,’ and Massinger’s ‘ Par- 
liament of Love.’ H. D. Sykes. 

Enfield. 


WALTER DE LECHLADE (11 S. ix. 370).— 
Tn case Mrs. Rosr-Trovpr has not got the fol- 
lowing notes, they may be of use to her as 
bearing directly upon the murder of Walter 


de Lechlade :— 

““Commission of oyer and terminer to W. de 
Wymburne and W. de Braybof touching an appeal 
which Roger de Cryde brings against Master 
Walter de Lechelade and others for robbery in 
the county of Devon.’’ — Patent Rolls, 11 Ed- 
ward I., March 1. 

“The same to N. de Stapelton, Richard de 
Boyland, and William de Braiboef touching the 
bersons who by night slew Master Walter de 
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Lechelade, formerly Canon of the Church of St. 
Peter, Exeter, at Exeter; and the appeal of 
John de Lecchelade, his kinsman, in the county 
of Devon, against Henry de Stanweye [and many 
others whose names are given].’-—Patent Rolls, 
12 Edward I., Feb. 6. 

‘* Pardon to John de la Bataill of his outlawry 
for the death of Master Walter de Lechlade, pro- 
vided that he surrender to Neugate gaol by the 
Purification to stand to right, and that the 
Keeper of the City of London certify the King 
thereof; this pardon to be null if he have not 
surrendered.’”’—Patent Rolls, 19 Edward I., 
Oct. 24. 

‘*Pardon to John de la Bataille, of the county 
of Sussex, by reason of his faithful service in 
Flanders, for the death of Walter de Lecchelade, 
and of his outlawry for the same.’’—Patent Rolls, 
26 Edward I., March 17. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Motes on Books. 


Bibliotheca Pepysiana.—Part I. “Sea” Manu- 
scripts .— Part II. Early Printed Books to 1548. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d. net each.) 


Tuk First Part, edited by Dr. J. R. Tanner, is the 
collection which Pepys classified as ‘‘Sea’”’ MSS. : 
it consists of 114 volumes, and covers a wide field 
of naval history. The manuscripts Dr. ‘l'anner 
classifies into three groups: official documents of 
Pepys’s own time; other official and unofficial 
documents brought together in order to serve for 
his projected ‘ History of the Navy’; and the 
third, books and papers which specially appealed 
to Pepys’s characteristic curiosity, and have but 
an indirect bearing on naval history. 

For the first thirteen years after the Restora- 
tion, Pepys, being only Clerk of the Acts, had not 
the same opportunity as he enjoyed when, in 1673, 
he became Secretary to the Admiralty. In the 
latter office ‘‘he had better opportunities of 
appropriation,” and the documents supply 
materials for the whole administration of the 
Navy as far as the Revolution of 1688. Under 
‘The History of the Flag’ there is the King’s 
proclamation declaring what flags South and 
North Britain shall bear at sea (12 April, 1606). 
There is also a good deal about private yachts 
flying the Jack without the King’s licence. 

The Second Part, catalogued by Mr. E. Gordon 
Duff, records the early printed books to 1558, 
and Mr. F. Sidgwick in his general introduction 
states that ‘‘ the library here catalogued consists 
of nearly three thousand volumes collected by 
Pepys between 1632 and the time of his death in 
1703’; and he confidently states ‘‘ that no other 
collection of books has remained so nearly in the 
condition in which it was left by the original 
owner. The majority of the volumes are in uni- 
form binding, all bear some marks of his care ; and 
the whole library is stored in presses designed by 
him.” As one might expect, its character is 
‘“remarkably heterogeneous,” and ‘were the 
Diary non-existent, and were no other sources 
of knowledge available, a judgment of Pepys’s 
character formed upon a consideration of the 
contents of his library would reveal him to have 
been a man of great breadth of interest and 
catholicity of taste.” On the 13th of May, 1703, 





only a fortnight before his death, by a codicil to 
his will, he left the reversion of his library, after 
the death of his nephew John Jackson, to the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

These two small quarto parts are choicely got 
up, with good paper and good print. Only 500 
copies of the complete catalogue will be issued, 
but, owing to the special appeal made by this and 
one or two of the subsequent parts, a limited 
number of extra copies of such parts will be 
printed for independent sale. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. No. 18. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Mr. J. FREDERICK KEE. in the Preface states 
that the songs in this part are offered by Mr. 
Cecil J. Sharp. They are of a varied and exten- 
sive character, comprising Carols, Ballads, Songs, 
and Chanties. Some of the tunes, Mr. Keel says, 
“are almost unknown, while others are interest- 
ing variants, hitherto unpublished, of songs that 
are happily every day becoming more familiar.” 

The Carols include ‘ The Holy Well,’ a favourite 
in the Camborne district, where it is known by 
the name cf ‘ Swect Jesus.’ Of this five versions 
are given. There is another of the same district, 
‘Christmas now is drawing near.’ <A third is 
called ‘The Cherry Tree Carol,’ and tells how 
Joseph and Mary, “walking in the grove,” 
‘“saw cherries and berries as red as any rose.” 

There are a good many Sailors’ Chanties, of 
which we may name ‘ Haul Away, Joe’; ‘ Blow 
the Wind Wester,’ popular on board ship on 
account of its chorus; and ‘ Ranzo,’ used in 
hoisting the topsail (the pulls are marked by 
arrow-heads). 

Among Irish songs is ‘ The Maid of Listowel.” 
This is one of the numerous Anglo-Irish ballads 
which unite with more or less success, in an alien 
tongue, the assonantal Gaelic rimes with which 
their makers (whether hedge-schoolmasters or 
peasants) were doubtless familiar. Perhaps the 
most famous of these ballads is ‘ Castlehyde,’ in 
which occurs the remarkable line, 

The bees perfuming the fields with music which 
yields more beauty to Castlehyde. 
Here there are six ‘* rimes’’—-three on e, and three 
on wu. Traces of the same characteristically 
Gaelic way of making verses may be seen in ‘ The 
Acquittal of Thomas Hol’ran.’ ‘‘ No doubt many 
of these ballads were written to Gaelic tunes 
already associated with Gaelic words versified in 
this way, the assonances falling on the strong 
accent of the bar. Tune and words would thus 
combine to suggest a model for this curious forme 
of Anglo-Irish verse—not due, as at first might be 
supposed, to an imperfect ear for correct rhymes.’” 

The various versions of the music are given to. 
each sony. The size of the book is small quarto, 
and the paper and print are all that can be desired. 

This part contains a complete Subject Index to 
the previous volume, compiled by Miss Barbara 
Cra’ster, and it shows what a wealth of informa- 
tion on folk-songs the volume contains. 


Printers’ Pie. (‘ The Sphere’ and ‘ Tatler’ Office, 
1s. net.) 

‘PRINTERS’ PIE’ is a dish regarded as delectable 

by thousands of purchasers. Among the long list 

of writers contributing to the present issue, we find 

Sir Henry Lucy, Pett Ridge, Keble Howard, Max 

Pemberton, Fyerton Castle, J. Ashby-Sterry, 
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and William Te Queux. Among the illustrators 
are John Hassall, Lawson Wood, Byam Shaw, 
Lewis Baumer, Charles Grove, and J. H. Thorpe. 
One contributor, the Duke of Argyll, died while 
the publication was at press, and it is a pathetic 
poem which appears with his name. 

The price, as we state, is one shilling, and 
purchasers have the satisfaction of helping the 
institutions connected with printing, bookselling, 
and newsvending. Last year a certain sum was 
given to trade charities, and we hope that Mr. 
W. Hugh Spottiswoode, who originated ‘ Printers’ 
Pie,’ will have the satisfaction of dividing a larger 
sum this year. 


‘The Queen’ Newspaper Book 

(Horace Cox, 2s. 6d. net.) 
IN this little book over 2,000 home and foreign 
tesorts are alphabetically arranged under coun- 
tries, and the best time for visiting them is 
given. Practical hints ‘as to railways, customs, 
sports, &c., are included, and two special sections 
deal with outlined tours (by rail, motor, cycle, 
and on foot),at home and abroad respectively. 
Chapters are devoted to information for those 
who wish to visit India or other winter 
resorts. There are 21 excellent maps and 72 
illustrations. Mr. M. Hornsby has bestowed his 
usual eare in gathering the information. 


of Travel, 1914. 





TO0OKSFLLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Mr. R. Atkinson of Forest Hill devotes 
fifteen pages of his Fifth Catalogue to books at 
2s. each, and a large number of the other items 
are equally moderate in price ; for instance, one 
can obtain the 1759 edition of Walpole’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors,’ 2 vols., for 
4s. Among works slightly higher in price are 
Reid’s ‘ Word and Phrase Concordance to Burns,’ 
‘Glasgow, 1889, 13s. 6d., and Ellis’s ‘ Lexical Con- 
cordance to Shelley,’ 1892, ll. There is also a 
list of remainders, including ‘ The History of the 
Hawtrey Family,’ 2 vols., 1903, 3s. 6d., and 
Huyshe’s ‘ Royal Manor of Hitchin and its Lords,’ 
1906, 2s. 86d. 


“Mr. P. M. Barnarpd of Tunbridge Wells 
divides his Catalogue 87 into three parts: Jncuna- 
bula, Aldine Press, and Early {llustrated Books. 
Part I. contains examples of the early presses 
of Strassburg, Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Speier, Esslingen, Reutlingen, Leipzig, Hagenau, 
Freiburg, Rome, Venice (including Cicero, * Tusc. 
Queest.,” Jenson, 1472, 351.), Milan, Florence, 
‘Lreviso, Naples, Padua, Mantua, Verona, Bale, 
Paris, Lyons, Daventcr, Louvain, Brussels (Car- 
melite Breviary, Fratres Vite Communis, 1480, 
251.), Seville, and Pamplona. Among the Aldine 
productions are the first editions of Sophocles, 
1502, 52, 15s., and Herodotus, 1502, 25l1.—the 
latter a copy owned in turn by Beatus Khenanus, 
R. F. P. Brunck, and Renonard. The illustrated 
books in Part ITT. include Burgo, ‘ Pupilla Oculi,’ 
Paris, 1510, bound with Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, ‘De Fmend. Vite,’ Paris, 1510, 351.3; a 
collection of medical tracts by Cuampier, Lyons, 
1506-16, 182.; first German translation of the 
‘ Odyssey,’ 1537, 15l.; Hore B.V.M., Kerver, 
1514, 211.3;  ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ 1545, 451. ; 
Reisch, ‘ Margarita Philosophica,’ 1508, 181. ; 
and Vergil, Strassburg, 1502, 151. The Catalogue 


contains about thirty reproductions of woodcuts. 





Messrs. H. R. Hitt & Son include in their 
Catalogue 119 many works in handsome bindings, 
There are several books in_ black-letter, e.g., 
Ascham’s ‘ Scholemaster,’ 1579; ‘ Toxophilus,’ 
1571; and his ‘ Report and Discourse of the 
Affaires of Germany’ (1570, first edition), in 
1 vol., 22/7. 10s.; the second edition of Barclay’s 
translation of Brant’s ‘ Stultifera Navis,’ with 118 
curious woodcuts, ‘‘imprinted at London in 
Paule’s Churchyarde, by John Cawood,’ 1570, 
271. 10s.; Langland’s ‘ Vision of Pierce Plow- 
man,’ ‘‘nowe the second time imprinted by 
Roberte Crowley, dwellinge in Elye rentes in 
Holburne,” 1550, 121. 128.; and the editio 
princeps of the Nuremberg Chronicle, with the 
supplement ‘ De Sarmacia,’ Nuremberg, Antonius 
Koberger, 1493, 18]. 10s. The development of 
English literature is well represented. We may 
name Skeat’s ‘ Complete Works of Chaucer,’ with 
the Supplementary Volume, 7 vols., 1899, 
3l. 15s. 6d.; Arber’s ‘ English Reprints,’ com- 
plete set, 30 vols. in 10, 1869, 21. 2s.; A. H. 
Bullen’s ‘ English Dramatists,’ large paper, 
16 vols., 1885, 12/.; Painter’s ‘ Palace of Plea- 
sure,’ edited by J. Haslewood, 2 vols., 1813, 
8l. 15s. 6d.; a number of works issued by the 
Early English Text Society ; and Child’s ‘ Eng- 
lish and Scottish Ballads,’ 8 vols., Boston, 1857, 
21. 10s. There are sections devoted to Natural 
History Sciences ; Engineering, Mechanics, Tech- 
nics, &c.; and Classics and Philology. 


Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue of Bookbindings. 
Historic and Artistic, is elaborately illustrated 
with specimens of Italian, Venetian, French, 
Spanish, English, and Scotch bindings. Plate III. 
is an excellent specimen of a chained book in its 
original binding, with brass corner-pieces, and 
chain attached: it is Joannes Nider’s ‘ Aurei 
Sermones,’ Esslingen, C. Fyner, 1478, and is 
priced 30 guineas. Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the 
Acts, ‘‘ Basileew ex Off. Jo. Frobenii,” 1524, in a 
contemporary English binding, is 571. 10s.; 
Cicero’s ‘ Opera,’ 1545-6, 7 vols., in Grolier bind- 
ing, 125/.; Sternhold and Hopkins’s ‘ Psalms 
collected into English Meeter,’ 1635, in an 
embroidered binding, 427. 10s.; and ‘ Heures 
présentées & Madame la Dauphine,’ morocco 
extra by Padeloup, 185/. Present-day English 
binding is not overlooked: we may cite as 
examples the ‘‘ Parchment Library Edition ” of 
Shakespeare, large paper, 12 vols., 1882, levant 
morocco by Cobden-Sanderson, 421.; the Kelm- 
scott Press vellum copy of Morris’s ‘ Poems by 
the Way,’ 1891, green levant morocco by Riviere, 
451.; Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ 1860, blue levant 
morocco by Sangorski & Sutcliffe, enriched with 
162 precious stones, 175l.; and Aytoun’s ‘ Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ 1865, dark-blue levant 
morocco by Sangorski & Sutcliffe, set with 131 
jewels, 1251. The Catalogue concludes with a 
list of Books on Bookbinding. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


H. K. St. J. S. and Mrs. V.—Forwarded. 




















